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SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING 
THE RORSCHACH METHOD* 


Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, Ph.D.** 


In the twenty-odd years of its existence, the Rorschach method of 
personality diagnosis has firmly established its usefulness. So firmly and so 
broadly has it been established, that not only psychologists and psychiatrists, 
but even members of less immediately concerned disciplines like anthropology 
and education have begun to consider it a professional “must" to be versed in 
the intricacies of this method. Within the past few years, the technique has 
even reached into the consciousness of the popular mind by way, for instance, 
of the news magazine Time, and by way even of Hollywood. And when Hollywood 
has found a pictorial use for the Rorschach method - though perhaps only to 
toss our cards about - there can be no doubt among either scholars or sceptics 
that our method has arrived! Thus it would be rather natural at an annual 
stock taking of Rorschachists to expect nothing but expressions of gratification 
and of mutual congratulations over the really remarkable progress that our 
specialty has made, and particularly over the reception given it by the pro- 
fessional world at large. 


And yet in the minds of et least some of us, this satisfaction is 
frequently mingled with a certain amount of dissatisfaction, or concern. The 

reason for this feeling of concern seems to lie in the recognition of a dis- 

crepancy in the relative positions of our practices and our theory. Every 

scientist, while working on the discovery of specific empirical facts, does so 

with the ultimate hope in mind, that his findings, however small or even un- 
important they might appear at the time, eventually will be incorporated into ? 
the larger body of that particular science. And he know that the realization 
of this hope depends on whether his findings either fit into some already ex- 
isting theoretical principles, or whether the discovery of these facts open up 
new theoretical avenues. Any such new avenues might serve to fill a gap in 
that particular system of knowledge. 


The emergence of new theoretical assumptions of course leads in turn 
to a search for new empirical facts which would be in line with the theory. In 
short, in every growing science, fact-finding on the one hand, and the devel- 
opment of theoretical principles on the other hand, are closely interwoven. 

And only the two processes together can make the cycle of scientific knowledge 
complete. It has been said, facts without theory to integrate them are blind, 
and theory without facts to back it up is dead. 


With these general considerations in mind, let us look atthe Rorschach 
method again. Nobody will deny the magnitude of broadly selected and carefully 
controlled clinical and experimental data which is now available for this method. 
And nobody will doubt the indispensable importance of such empirical data for 
the progress of psychological understanding and for the application of the 
method. And yet, granting all this, we must ask one very important question: 

are these empirical data balanced by a similar development on the theoretical 

and conceptual side? Has our increasing knowledge of the many concrete facts 


brought with it a corresponding degree of insight into the necessary underlying 
theory? 


* Paper read in part as the presidential address at the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Rorschach Institute, April 29th, 1943, New York City. 
**Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
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We cannot help but answer this question in the negative. By a neg- 
ative answer, however, we do not intend to imply that all the work in the field 
has been devoid of theoretical considerations. We only wish to point out that 


theoretical and systematic formulations have been lagging too far behind the 
impressive accumulation of empirical data. 


It is not easy to find adequate reasons to account for this situation. 
One important factor, however, is surely to be found in the origin of the 
Rorschach method. One can easily venture the conjecture, that if Rorschach had 
started out to devise a personality test, he would probably have chosen a4 med- 
ium different from ten partly colored inkblots. It will be recalled that his 
initial objective was a much more modest one, namely to devise a means of study- 
ing the imagination of his psychiatric patients. For this specific purpose, 
the use of indefinite forms, such as inkblots, appears quite logical, and the 


relation between the problem and the chosen method requires no particular ration- 
alization. 


During these studies of "imagination", however, Rorschach hit upon a 
number of affinities between performance in the test and clinical symptoms. 
This was a striking finding, and a finding momentous for the future of person- 
ality research, insofar as selectivity in the reactions of the subjects became 
the basis for those Rorschach categories which in the present test constitute 
the framework of the personality interpretation. 


So we see that these fundamental cornerstones of the method are based 
on purely empirical findings. No theoretical or speculative assumptions re- 
garding the relationship between, for instance, selectivity for either form or 


color on the one hand, and a certain personality characteristic on the other, 
were governing the construction of the test. Since these affinities are, how- 
ever, no chance finding, but have been demonstrated in innumerable studies, the 
relationship between the test categories and their assigned personality char- 
acteristics can hardly be doubted. Such empirically established correspondences 
between behavior in a test and underlying personality characteristics are useful 
from a practical point of view. They are convenient diagnostic tools. 


As long as the basis for these affinities is not conceived in terms 
of an accepted psychological theory, however, the general progress of the work 
suffers in two respects: First, when we meet a case where the expected corre- 
spondence is not demonstrable, we do not know how to account for the exception. 
The second difficulty is a more fundamental and far-reaching one, requiring 
close analysis. The Rorschach test is a method which assigns to a subject 
certain personality characteristics on the basis of the reaction of this sub- 
ject to perceptive material. But what does the science of psychology have to 
say about the relation between the perceptive selectivity of a person and his 
so-called higher mental processes? Very little! 


And more specifically, how much does psychology know about the re- 
lation between a person's emotional life, his reasoning processes, his social 
adjustment on the one hand, and on the other, his tendency to perceive selec- 
tively in two or three dimensions, in chromatic or achromatic colors, in fine 
articulations in form, or in broader areas, and so on. The answer is that we 
know still less about this problem than about the more general one. 


In search of a common theoretical plane to bring the psychology of 
personality and of perception together, we may begin with either field. The 
more we know about one of these fields, the easier it will be to effect an 
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eventual rapprochement. So let us begin by considering the psychology of per- 
sonality as it appears in the Rorschach method. One is thereupon faced with a 
number of problems that deserve to be mentioned. 


The Rorschachist finally arrives at a psychological description of 
the subject's personality through a complex process of inspection of categories, 
their comparison and evaluation. In rendering this final product of the method 
psychologically meaningful and theoretically sound, recent research in the 

field of personality has been of considerable influence. For the formulation 
of problems of structure and organization of personality, the work of Carl 

Jung (18) was of initial significance. Later on, Gestalt concepts, to use the 
term broadly, provided a conceptual basis upon which the various personality 
traits as obtained from the Rorschach categories, could be organized into 
coherent configurations. Particularly helpful are such concepts of Lewin(26) 

as degree of differentiation, permeability of boundaries, rigidity, harmonious 
or disharmonious structure, and so on.. 


When working with the Rorschach method, one is invariably impressed 
with the close interdependence that exists among the different categories. The 
psychological implications of this observation are at present finding ample 
support in the growing tendency in psychology to break down the boundaries 
between various psychological functions. It is a rather common experience 
among psychologists that whatever the sphere they start out to work in, whether 


d learning or perception or motivation, very soon to find themselves within the 
domain of one or even two other fields. To illustrate more specifically, one 
has only to think of the evolution recently undergone by the concept of intelli- 
gence. From a specifically demarked, rather static faculty, it has been trans- 

| formed into a variable function, cee dependent on the general dynamics 

C) of the total organism. 

es In his posthumous publication, Zur Auswertung des Formdeutversuchs 

‘ul 


fuer die Psychoanalyse (34) Rorschach successfully employed symbolic interpre- - 
tations of the content of test material. He borrowed this method from clinical ’ 
psychoanalysis. Since, however, much of the contemporary laboratory research 

in motivational psychology has been centering around problems of experimental 
verification of psychoanalytic concepts, the employment of symbolic interpre- 

tations has gained validity beyond purely clinical evidences. At the present 
stage of the test symbolic interpretations are frequently utilized by Rorschach 

workers. When used with circumspection and competence, such an approach yields 


gratifying results in the way of opening up insights into central layers of the 
personality. 


By and large, experimental studies have substantiated the psychological 
validity of psychoanalytic mechanisms. In so doing, they have indirectly lent 
theoretical support to those aspects of the Rorschach method which relied on 
psychoanalytical reasoning. Here should be mentioned particularly the work of 
H. Murray(30) inasmuch as his systematic formulations of direct and indirect 
manifestations of psychological variables offer a useful conceptual framework 
for the presentation of those desires, strivings, and interests of a subject 
which are borne out by the Rorschach method. 


Most approaches to the study of personality seem to choose one of 
two avenues. They either see the personality picture in terms of definite 

content, such as objectives aimed at, specifically determined desires, etc. 
Or they aim at a presentation of the personality from the point of view of its 
functional properties, such as rigidity or flexibility of a person's mental 


o & 
make-up, the reality level of his desires, and so forth. 


In Rorschach's posthumous publication(34), mentioned earlier, we have 
a skillful demonstration of the potentialities of his method in throwing light 
upon both these aspects of personality, by combining content with functional 
properties in the personality picture of the subject. Here we have a signifi- 
cant contribution that Rorschach made‘to the advancement of the psychology of 
personality. Yet it is a contribution which is too rarely acknowledged - and 
is, indeed, too often overlooked. 


In turning now to the field of perception, we find the task of es- 
tablishing connections less simple or obvious. There are some guideposts, how- 
ever, which help to point the way. A number of studies yield suggestive ideas 
or promising leads which warrant closer investigation in the hope of finding 

answers to our problems. 


Let us start with the color category. Regarding the symptomatic value 
of color responses, Rorschach states: "the interpretation of the color element 
in perception as representative of affectivity is at present to be considered 
still an empirically acquired fact, the formulation of which as yet does not 
satisfy requirements of scientific logic. What is certain is the correlation 
among these three phenomena: excitability of affectivity, excitability of mo- 
bility and the number of color components in the perception"(33). Rorschach 
was led to this conclusion by the fact that all clinical groups which are 
characterized by vivid emotionality gave many color responses on the test, 
whereas people of either stable or depressive moods gave few or none. 


All subsequent research is in harmony with these findings. Most re- 
cently, Hertz and Baker(16) gave a detailed statistical analysis of the various 
relationships between color scores and clinical data as applied to a group of 

adolescents. This clinically established relationship would gain greater sig- 


nificance if a subject's characteristic reaction to color could be confirmed by 
a method outside of the Rorschach test. 


Such a confirmation was found by Oeser(31).Following the technique 
of Poppinge(32), Lutz(27) and Schooll(37), he acquainted his subjects first 
with a colored geometrical figure. Then he presented them tachistoscopically 
with eight figures of various forms and colors arranged in a circle, the color 
and form of the initial figure being now split between two of the eight figures. 
The place in the circle where the form of the initial figure appeared was 
called the form pole, and the place with the color of the initial figure was 
called the color pole. Some subjects would consistently pick out the color 
pole, and others the form pole. For those who saw both poles, the order of 
their observation was noted. Subjects who attempted to change their pattern 

of response at will did not succeed. Oeser therefore concludes that "some 
subjects are always impelled to select a given object from a number of objects 


by its form, whereas other subjects are impelled to select on the basis of 
color." 


The subjects who reacted color-dominant in the tachistoscopic experi- 
ment showed in the Rorschach test a marked preference for color responses, 
primarily of the CF and C class. The Rorschach records of form-dominant 
subjects, on the other hand, contain either no color responses or practically. 
only FC reactions. This is a very important finding since it demonstrates that 
sensitivity to color, as observed on the Rorschach cards will appear in corre- 
sponding degrees under much simplified and more isolated experimental conditions. 


Similarly Schmidt (36) was able to demonstrate color versus form dom- 
inance in an ingenious adaptation of the phi phenomenon. At first, a colored 
form was exposed; then at an equal distance from it to the right and to the 

left, appeared two figures, one corresponding to the color, the other to the 

form, of the first. The interval of exposure was adequate for the occurrence 
of the phi movement. According to the subject's dominance, he would see the 

first figure move either to the right or to the left. I understand that this 
study is now being followed up by Heider at Smith College. Should his findings 
correspond to Oeser's, they would represent really significant implications for 
our problems. 


Recently Ruesch and Fensinger(35) correlated Rorschach deta with a 
subject's color score, as obtained in a drawing experiment. The results show 
very consistently that ea subject who gives many color responses to the Rorschach 
cards, in drawing will choose a variety of colors and will spread them liber- 
ally over the surface; whereas the Rorschach record with few or no color re- 
sponses corresponds to a drawing in which not more than one color is used, and 
that usually merely to mark an outline and not a surface. 


In different ways these studies convincingly point to the conclusion 
that selectivity for form and color in perception and expression is a consistent 
characteristic of an individual. x 


Further information comes from the field of child psychology. Stimu- 
lated by Kuelpe's work on form versus color abstraction(23), Descoeudres(10), 
Eljasch(11), Tobie(39), Volkelt(40), Engel(12), Brian and Goudenough(6) in- 
vestigated the problem by means of the matching experiment. This usually con- 
sisted of presenting the child with two objects differing from a third one in 
either form or color. The third object was to be placed with the one “just 

like it". Again in accordance with Rorschach data, all these workers agree that 
in younger children color abstraction becomes more prominent. 


Pinally there are indications that of the animals which do have chrom- 
atic color vision, the majority can be conditioned more readily in color than in 
form discrimination. For example, Kroh and Scholl (22) trained chickens to pick 
food from a blue triangle, but not from a red circle. When the colors were 
interchanged, the birds would immediately eat from the circle and not from the 

triangle. Apes, however, seem to be form abstractors. 


Our perception thus does not depend on chance. It rather presents a 
definite pattern which is consistent with and fundamental for the individual. 
Color dominance in particular appears to be characteristic of early levels of 
development, and also of the emotionally excitable adult personality type. 


How can this relationship be understood psychologically? We know 
from the psychology of perception that the perceiving of a separate form is 
the product of a Gestalt process, consuming energy. Without the activization 
of these organizational forces, no form perception is possible. With respect 

to perception of color, however, the situation is different: apart from the 
fact that color differences within the visual field will demarcate different 
areas, and thus bring into play the factor of form with its organizational 
properties, the color perception as such is not correlated to complex processes 
of articulation and organization. Color experience, when it occurs, is thus a 
much more immediate and direct sense datum than the experience of form. Form 
perception is usually accompanied by a rather detached, objective attitude in 
the subject. Whereas the experience of color, being more immediate, is likely 


~ 


to contain personal, affectively toned notes. 


One is reminded of H. Werner's(42) concept of physiognomic character 
of certain perceptive data, in which the ego-environment relation is not a 

purely cognitive one, but rather, as Wertheimer(43) has emphasized, a conative 
one. The impression arising from an outside object is not clearly objectified. 
It contains elements of emotional and striving nature. 


It has been frequently observed concerning synesthesia, that it is 
the emotional tone which constitutes the link between the two sensory fields. 
Color-blind people are said to recognize colors by their emotional atmosphere. 
A person born blind, when he became able to see at the age of 18, described his 
experience of colors in terms of different emotions, such as red being excite- 
ment, or purple corresponding to the anxious clammy feeling that one has before 
a thunderstorm. 


The Japanese psychologist, Tatibana(38), speaks of inherent or intrin- 
sic feeling value of colors. He intends this value to be understood as existing 
outside of any meaningful associations or spatio-temporal relations. He char- 
acterizes this feeling value of colors as directly connected with the color 
sensation and calls it sensory feeling. Thus he speaks of exciting versus de- 
pressing, warm versus cold, light versus heavy colors. Von Allesch(1), in his 
study of the aesthetic appearance of colors, frequently found that subjects, 
instead of giving the called-for description of the presented colors, would re- 
spond emotionally. They would use such affectively toned expressions as: 


aggressive, robust, shrieking, supercillious, powerful, magnificent, crude, 
gentle. 


The vital and significant meaning that colors have in the life of 
primitive man can be seen from the roles assigned to them in some cultures. 
For the Zuni, for example, each direction of the compass corresponds to a spe- 
cific color. Yellow belongs to the South, red to the East, white to the North, 
and black to the West( 9). A similar color system existed in ancient Mexico. 
In Japan, purple, blue and green were reserved for the nobility and so used to 
be considered forbidden colors. India, Tibet, and China have a similar differ- 
entiation between colors that are "proper" to wear and those that are tabu(38). 
With all this evidence, it thus seems indisputable that the experience of color 
is linked to a person's inner life in a fundamental way. 


It is inherent in the very nature of a test and its implications to 
arouse personal reactions in the subject. The person unavoidably feels examined, 
put on the spot as it were. There is thus a certain lability or readiness for 
emotional, personally toned expressions to be expected in every test situation. 
If, in addition, the test material happens to confront the subject with blobs 

of color, it becomes very understandable in view of the above discussion re- 
garding color perception and personality, that people of different tempermental 
make-up will reveal these differences in their reactions to the colored parts 

of the Rorschach cards. 


A subject of vivid and responsive emotionality will react spontaneous- 
ly and freely, which leads to a high-color score. The emotionally inhibited 
person will be embarrassed or even shocked by this intrusion of the outside 
world into his inner regions. Consequently, he will display confusion and at- 
tempts at withdrawal, or, in Rorschach terms, the color shock. Finally, the 
rigid, emotionally restricted type, in his detached and impersonal attitude, 
will remain unaffected by such elements in perception which do not lend them- 


*See also Rorschach Research Exchange Volume IV, page 50-53 (The Editor). 
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selves to clear-cut articulation. As a result, his interpretations in the test 
are not likely to be stimulated by the color on the cards. 


The close relationship between the experience of colors and the emo- 
tional life of people has of course been recognized by artists for a long time. 
In the case of the French poet, Baudelaire(3), this connection was so intimate 
that he frequently described emotions in terms of colors, and denoted colors 
by their emotional content. Goethe, in his “Farbenlehre"(13) portrays vividly 
the interplay between the perception of color and the inner mood and feelings 
of the perceiving individual. He designates yellow as the color of dignity 
and of joy, and describes it as gently stimulating and comforting. Orange im- 
presses him as piercing and overwhelming. Blue flees from us, but in doing so 
draws us with it. Purple is disquieting. A deep red is solemn, and a light 
red signifies grace and loveliness, according to Goethe. 


Rorschach himself put considerable weight upon the diagnostic value 
of the subject's preference for the warm colors (red-yellow) or the cold (blue- 
green) respectively. Preference for cold colors occurs primarily in people who 
consciously control their emotions, according to Rorschach. Subsequent re- 
search seems to confirm this diagnostic differentiation. 


Ruesch and Fensinger(35) recently demonstrated statistically that the 
person who gives tany color responses favors red proportionately much more than 
the person whose record contains but few color interpretations. Color dominance 
thus seems to find its particularly pronounced form in preferenge for red. One 
is reminded of the observation of child psychologists that children up to the 
age of 6 show a marked preference for red over the other primaries. With grade 
school children, red moves to second place, and with adults to third. 


The psychological meaning of this phenomenon gains in significance 
in the light of some considerations that grew out of experiments in the field 
of perception. Koffka and Harrower(21) for instance, on the basis of their 
research in color vision, have ascribed to red and yellow a somewhat different 
psychological nature as contrasted to blue and green. In following up the 
Lieman investigation(24) of the effect of relative luminosity upon figure-ground 
relations, they found that colors of short wave lengths mix better with an equi- 
luminous gray background, than the colors of the longer wave lengths. In other 
words, red and yellow segregate and articulate the surface better than blue and 
green. Consequently, red and yellow are called hard, and blue and green soft. 
And, what is of particular significance for us, the hard colors are the ones. 
which primarily tend to have physiognomic character. 


Similarly, Goldstein (14,15) was led by his work on brain injury 
cases to postulate psychological roles for the red and yellow somewhat differ- 
ent from blue and green. Intensive investigations brought Goldstein to conclu- 
sions, which lead beyond the field of psychopathology and appear of significance 
for our problem. According to him, “a specific color stimulation is, as a rule, 
accompanied by a specific response pattern of the entire organism." Thus he 
finds that green facilitates the performance pattern of the organism and makes 
the performance more adequate, whereas red is favorable for emotionally de- 
termined actions and impairs the performance. The speed of voluntary movement 
is higher in red and yellow light than in blue and green. Judgment of weights, 
and of spatial and temporal distances is superior under the influence of red 
illumination compared with green. 


On the basis of these, together with a number of other findings and 
systematic considerations which cannot be discussed here, Goldstein comes to 
the conclusion that in general green evokes manifestations that "emphasize the 
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self in contrast to the world and with that render possible the emancipative 
distance between ego and world." The experience of red, on the other hand, 
"corresponds to a form of surrendering to the world, to a more passive mode of 
being ‘in' the world, a state of the ego submerged in the world"(14). 


Finally Jaensch(17), quite independently, again reached the same 
dichotomy of red yellow versus blue green. He finds that all people can be 
grouped in a way similar to red-green color blind subjects, namely into those 
more sensitive to the warm end of the spectrum and those more sensitive to the 
cold end. The warm color dominant subjects are characterized by an intimate 
relation to the visually perceptable world. They are receptive and open to out- 
side influences. They seem to submerge themselves rather readily in their so- 
cial environment. Their emotional life is characterized by warm feelings, sug- 
gestibility, and strong affects. All mental functions are rapid and highly in- 
tegrated with each other. In the subject-object relationship, the emphasis is 


on the object. 


The cold color dominant subjects in the Jaensch experiments have a 
detached “split-off" attitude to the outside world. They find it difficult to 
adapt themselves to new circumstances and to express themselves freely. Hmo- 
tionally they are cold and reserved. In the subject-object relationship, the 
emphasis is on the subject. In short, the warm color dominant subject is 


Jaensch's outwardly integrated type, the cold color dominant his inwardly in- 
tegrated type. 


Striking correspondences are thus shown in the conclusions resulting 
from such very different experimental studies concerning the psychological 
nature of the warm versus the cold colors. Furthermore, every Rorschachist 
will recognize in the warm color dominant person, the subject who would give 
many color responses to the Rorschach cards, and in the green dominant type 
the color avoiding subject. This correspondence is gratifying, indeed, since 
it offers the kind of experimental confirmation that we need to integrate the 
Rorschach method systematically into psychological theory. 


Before we proceed to draw our final conclusions regarding the role 
of color perception in the study of personality, we might stop for a moment 
and consider a special aspect of the problem that is apt to lead to misinter- 
pretations. In characterizing the perception of color as one that involves 
immediate reactions of @ personal, emotionally toned nature, we have to keep 
in mind that this is not the only possible response to color. Under certain 
conditions a subject may take a detached consciously evaluative attitude to- 
ward the perceived color. In the Rorschach procedure, this phenomenon has 


rightly been separated under the category of intellectualized color interpre- 
tations. 


In an attempt to clarify this problem, Jane Williams Coyne (8) 
presented her subjects with rectangular pieces of colored paper on white back- 
ground. The size of the papers was 1-3/4 x 2 inches. The colors were matched 
as closely as possible to the Rorschach colors. The subjects were presented 
with a list of 15 to 20 sets of adjectives, each set containing three adjectives. 
They were requested to choose the one adjective in a set which most nearly de- 
scribed their evaluation of the particular color. Each set of adjectives was 

so constructed that the first word represented a positive emotion, the second 
was neutral, and the third negative. Thus one set would consist of these three 
adjectives: stimulating - active - aggressive. The proportion of emotional 


choices (either positive or negative) was then compared to the subject's color 
score on the Rorschach test. 
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‘The result of this experiment was that subjects with high color scores 
did not choose emotionally toned adjectives significantly more than the subjects 
with low color scores. Here then we have a situation which calls for an imper- 
sonal, consciously evaluative attitude towards the colors. It is not experienced 
as a test, or as a means of finding something out about the subject. The ex- 
perimental situation has put the emphasis on the object, i.e., the colors per se. 
Accordingly no personal reaction or emotional involvement is aroused in the ob- 
server. This experiment thus cautions us to remember that a detached conscious- 
ly evaluative attitude toward color is possible and will occur even in subjects 


who are color sensitive on the Rorschach test - provided that the conditions 
call for such an attitude. 


After this digression, let us now return to our more general consider- 
ations of the color problem, and sum up the discussion of the role of color per- 
ception in the field of personality research. We might say in general, that in 
some people, particularly in children and in emotionally responsive adults, the 
separation between the ego and the outside world is less pronounced than in 
others. This weakness of the outside boundary, as Lewin would say, allows for 
a rather free interplay of forces between the reacting person and his immediate 
environment. Such interplay naturally will enhance physiognomic characters in 
environmental objects which lend themselves readily to it. Colors, particular- 
ly the warm (or hard) colors, seem especially provocative in this respect, and 


thus serve as a good screening device for the degree of permeability of a per- 
son's outside boundary. 


Here we might just add that for some people of a certain emotional 
make-up, the haziness or darkness of the Rorschach cards may acquire physiog- 
nomic character. When this occurs it usually has something threatening or dis- 
quieting about it. One wonders whether Metzger's work on the total homogeneous 
field(29) in spite of some important differences in the setting, does not offer 
clues for the understanding of the chiaroscuro response. The physiognomic 
characteristics of the general fogginess of the total field that seems to move 
toward the subject and oppress him, are certainly very similar to the emotion- 
al characteristics of a chiaroscuro interpretation. 


Time does not permit us to elaborate on the chiaroscuro or on the 
other Rorschach categories in more detail. In a quick-survey we will thus 
merely attempt a few suggestions regarding the remaining components of the 
method. Of necessity these suggestions will have to be considered of an even 
more tentative nature than our discussion of the color problem. They are not 
to be interpreted as definitely established relationships, but rather as indi- 
cations of directions along which it might be profitable to search for an un- 
derstanding of the theoretical significance of these empirical tools of person- 
ality diagnosing. 


One more contribution from the domain of psychopathology deserves to 
be mentioned. Alice Angyal's tachistoscopic study on "Speed and Pattern of 
Perception"(2) provides additional proof for our thesis regarding the consis- 
tency of an individual's perceptual pattern. More specifically, inasmuch as 
the perceptual pattern, observed by Angyal, deals with the sequence of per- 
formance, it offers gratifying support to the psychologicel significance of the 
Rorschach category of succession of responses. Angyal's two poles of reaction 
to the experimental situation, a rigid adherence to the factual vs. a free and 
Subjective way of dealing with the material, are well in harmony with Levine 
and Grassi's differentiation of the blot vs. concept dominant attitude on their 
graphic Rorschachs(25). This polarity is of course paralleled by the contrast 
between the coarted and the dilated type in the Rorschach method. 


With respect to the various configurations presented by the inkblots, 
F. L. Wells has expressed some stimulating ideas regarding the relation between 
the contrast of the response and the relative organization of the parts of the 
blot into that particular response(41). Klopfer has repeatedly stressed the 
need for a careful analysis of the factors of relative segregation and articu- 
lation, that prevail among the parts of the cards(20). Recently Brosin and 
Fromm have pointed out more specifically the Gestalt factors that might be of 
relevance for this problem(7). The first step in the direction of actual re- 
search in the field was made by Beck. In his "Configurational Tendencies in 
Rorschach Responses", he has analyzed the problem of organization within the 
various parts primarily from a statistical point of view(4). 


The movement responses are particularly intriguing theoretically. 
For the meaning of this category, a thoory has been suggested by Binswanger, 
based upon anthropological observations and formulated in terms of psychoanalytic 
speculations(5). F. L. Wells' suggestion of the simularity between the move- 
ment response in the Rorschach method, and the predicate or egocentric category 
on Jung's association test(41) deserves experimental investigation. The field 
of perception also offers some suggestions regarding the movement response - 
such as some of the work on apparent movement, and McDougall’s hint of the cor- 
relation between speed of fluctuation in reversible figures and amount of 
introversion(28). 


In conclusion we might say: The Rorschach method presents an empiri- 
cal demonstration of a fundamental relationship between the perceptual pattern 
of a person and his personality makeup. We havo tried to point out a few fac- 
tual confirmations of this relationship from experimental research in percep- 
tion. Our purpose is to suggest an approach which might lead to the eventual 
incorporation of the Rorschach method into the general body of psychological 
theories and principles. 


Such an amalgamation seems to us of importance in two respects. First, 
it would in a way rehabilitate the field of perception. This field of psycho- 
logical research has been losing prestige, in part at least because it deals 
always with universal laws, applicable to minds in general, and thus has no 
relation to vital problems of understanding and predicting individual behavior. 
Evidence of the basic role of perception for personality diagnosis, as it is 
contained in the Rorschach method, however, may thus lend new impetus and life 
to research in the field of perception. 


Secondly, the Rorschach method has an important contribution to make 
to the science of personality. Contemporary research in this sphere has been 
proceeding primarily along the lines of the study of large patterns of behavior, 
such as traits and attitudes. The basis for such investigations usually have 

been questionnaires and rating scales. In spite of the conveniences of working 
with these tools, the prediction may be ventured that they have passed the peak 
of their popularity. The subjective nature of data obtained by such techniques 
does and always will lay them open to serious criticism from the strict scien- 

tist. 


In the Rorschach method, however, the situation is quite a different 
one. Here we have reactions that are not learned - in fact, the subject is not 
even conscious of the individual pattern of these responses. Material of this 
kind offers a far more fundamental and conclusive basis for establishing an 

individual's personality constellation than do subjective evaluations. 


In such a pattern of selective perception of an individual we have a 
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form of miscrostructure of his personality. This miscrostructure may be of 
basic character, and when properly interpreted should contribute a most import- 
ant clue to a valid representation of the personality. By providing a theoret- 
ical basis for this function of the Rorschach method in the field of personality 
research, one would not only put the Rorschach test itself on a sound basis, but 


one would at the same time make a real contribution to the science of personal- 
ity in general. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VARIATIONS IN RORSCHACH GROUP METHOD 
ADMINISTRATION UPON THE SCORABILITY OF THE RECORDS. 


Sadie Sender, M.A. 


Problem 


Several workers with the Rorschach Group Method have reported in the 
Rorschach Research Exchange on their various techniques in applying this method 
effectively to patients of Mental Hospitals, to inmates of Penal Institutions 
and to students in Colleges. These applications of the Group Method were made 
without too exacting a restriction on the time consumed in the administration. 


However, when attempts were made to use the Group Method for indus- 
trial and military purposes, the time factor became of utmost importance - in 
fact the deciding factor whether the Group Method would be acceptable. It was 
therefore necessary not only to find the procedure or technique of administra- 
tion which would be comprehensible to the subjects so that the locations and de- 
scriptions, explanations or elaborations of their responses would establish the 
optimal basis for the accurate scoring of the records but also to try to con- 
fine the time for the administration of the Group Method to one hour and to 
apportion to each phase of the administration the most favorable time limit.1) 


I. Further Experiments for Establishing Optimal Conditions for Administration 
of Group Method. 


It was, therefore, decided that the best procedure would be to repeat 
the techniques of administration reported in the literature under experimental 
conditions and to evaluate their effect on the scorability of the records.@ 

Of the thirteen groups, comprising 420 subjects, seven groups were used exper- 
imentally to obtain the optimal time limits for the various phases of the ad- 
ministration of the Group Method, to establish the most favorable conditions 
for giving and taking the Group Test, and to formulate an administration tech- 
nique which would be more adaptable than those reported in the literature. 
Six groups comprising 155 subjects were used for the actual experiment of 
investigating and measuring the influence of variations in the Rorschach =e 
Method administration upon the scorability of the records. 


Since an hour was conceded the maximum time that could be allowed to 
any group from their industrial or military duties, it was necessary first, to 
find the optimal distribution of time for the Performance Proper and the Inquiry: 
An exposure time of 1 minuts for each slide during the Performance Proper and 
14 minutes for the exposure of the slides during the Inquiry were arbitrarily 
chosen at the start. During the Performance Proper the subjects were asked 
after each slide to indicate by a show of hands whether the timo of exposure 


1) This research was made possible by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation and conducted under the supervision of Dr. Bruno Klopfer. 


2) Dr. Austin Wood and Helen Margulies of Brooklyn College were very helpful 
in collecting records from college students. Miss Hazel Jackson, psychol- 
ogist, made possible the administration of the Group Method to students 
in the Vocational Schools at Pearl River and Nyack, N.Y. A.M. Wood, Jr., 


was instrumental in obtaining permission to test the students of the 
Farleigh Jr. College in Rutherford, N.J. 
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was adequate. It was obvious from the subjects’ reactions that the 1 minute 
time limit was too short. The time exposure was steadily increased until all 
but a few of the subjects indicated satisfaction and relief from tension. By 
this manner of procedure, it was found that 1% minutes for each slide for this 
part of the test was sufficient for an efficient performance. Similarly it was 
established that 2 minutes was necessary and satisfectory for each slide dur- 
ing the Inquiry. These time limits were not only subjectively satisfactory to 
the subjects, but also afforded an opportunity to reveal the scattering of in- 
dividual differences with respect to quantity and quality of the responses. In 
the Vocational School Groups the average number of responses was 19 and the 
range was from 9 - 29; in the Brooklyn College Groups, the average was 20.5 and 
the range 8 - 34; and in the Farleigh Jr. College Groups, the average was 21.5 
and the range 10 - 47. 


Using these time exposures for the slides in the Performance Proper 
and in the Inquiry, the actual time consumed for the recording of the responses 
and for their locations and descriptions, explanations or elaborations was 35 
minutes. The directions for the first part of the test and the instructions 
for the second part snould take about 10 minutes. A few minutes should be set 
aside after the instructions to clear up any questions the subjects may still 
have. There are always a few subjects who need additional explanations. Many 
of these questions merely express a need for reassurance, but if this need is 
not met, the subject may reject and abandon the task. It is strongly urged 
that a 15 second intermission be given between slides. This pause permits the 
Subject time to catch his breath, as it were, and not feel rushed. Thus far 
about 50 minutes of the hour has been used up. This leaves the subjects 10 
minutes for transit to and from their work and the examination room. 


I should like to make another suggestion here. If it is possible to 
have an assistant to run the projection machine, the examiner should observe 
the subjects during the test period. In this way, it is possible and easy to. 
spot those individuals who are not conforming with the instructions, not fol- 
lowing the directions or are reacting in an unusual manner. By separating in 
an unobtrusive way their records from the rest of the group when the records 
are collected, the examiner may secure some leads for his interpretations later. 
Proctoring of this type during the performance was especially helpful when 
testing large numbersof army student officers. 


It is also recommended that the subjects be requested to draw a line 
at the end of all their responses to each slide when time is up. In this way 
it is possible to know whether responses have been added during the Inquiry and 
to consider such answers as additional and not as main responses. 


During these preliminary experiments, several members of the Research 
Seminar of the Rorschach Institute participated in the scoring of some of these 
records. Some of these Rorschach workers complained that the encirclements of 
the parts chosen for interpretation on the location charts often were not pre- 
cise enough, particularly of those small areas not separated from the rest of 
the blot. The question arose whether it would not be preferable to outline 
all locations. This suggestion was experimented with, but its adoption for 
use was found impractical for several reasons. First, it took a much longer 
time to outline the areas and therefore left little time for the descriptive 
explanations. Secondly, the overlapping of the outlines of contiguous areas 
made the identification of the locations very difficult. Thirdly, many of the 
Subjects rejected the instructions and resorted to encircling the areas anyway. 
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The solution of this problem was a compromise. The subjects were instructed 
to draw a circle around the part seen or outline that part if it is a small 
area not easily cut off from the rest of the blot. 


If the proper seating facilities are available, it is possible to 
test as many as fifty subjects at one time. However, the examiner must make 
certain in seating the subjects that the projections of the ink-blots present 
the same sharpness of outline and intensity of background light to all subjects. 
When a beaded screen was used, it was found that the background of the slide 
was considerably darkened if one sat too far to one side. 


The Group Rorschach has been given to large groups of army student 
officers in a large auditorium where the seats had no arms. Thin plywood 
boards were satisfactory substitutes for arms on chairs. These subjects were 
supplied with pencils without erasers, so that if the subject revised his re- 
sponses, the examiner could see what the changes were. These revisions by 


the subject often prove of value in the qualitative interpretation of the rec- 
ords. 


The booklets for recording the responses are very easy to make. Ten 
large sheets of paper stapled together serve as a satisfactory booklet. The 

top of the face sheet is reserved for recording data such as: name, date, age, 
etc. A vertical line is drawn down the middle of each sheet. On the left side 
of this mid-line the subject is directed to record his original responses, and 


on the right side he later is instructed to write his descriptive elaborations 
as the Inquiry. 


The following is a .reproduction of the directions used by the writer 
for the Performance Proper. ) 


"This test situation is somewhat different from others you have taken and you 
will probably find it a more enjoyable experience. It is not a difficult test, 
but it is necessary that you listen carefully in order to carry out the instruc- 
tions. As the material contained in the test will have different meaning for 


each of you, it is important that you do not consult your neighbors or compare 
notes efter the test begins. 


I am going to read the directions on the sheet which has begn handed out to 
you.e Follow these directions cerefully while I read them." 


These sheets of directions are handed out to the subjects so that 
they may follow the examiner as he reads them and also that the subjects may 
refer to them during the performance. The decision to have these sheets in 

the hands of the subjects was made after several groups had expressed a desire 
for them in discussions after the test. These discussions related to sugges- 
tions elicited from the subjects to make the administration of the test as 

easy and satisfying as possible for them. Furthermore, this procedure approach- 
es more closely the methods of administration of other group tests with which 
the majority of subjects are familiar. 


1) These Directions as well as the Instructions for the Inquiry were worked 
out in collaboration with Dr. Walter F. St. Clair, Consulting Psychologist 
with an Army Student Officers® Training School.A copy of the directions to 
be read by the examiner and copies of the instructions to be handed to the 
Subjects may be obtained through The Rorschach Institute, Inc., 3820 Waldo 


Avenue, New York, N.Y., together with picture sheets necessary for loca- 
tion, 


2) See Appendix I. 
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II. Various Group Method Inquiry Techniques 


Several types of Inquiry Techniques have been reported in the liter- 
ature on the Group Method. These Techniques were subjected to investigation 
and experimentation to evaluate their efficacy for use with industrial and 
militery groups. In the majority of instances when the reported Techniques 
were employed the groups were of a fairly homogeneous cheracter, i.e. educa- 
tional background and age for the college students, institutional care and 
supervision in the penal establishments and marked emotional and mental ab- 
normalities in mental hospitals and institutions. Furthermore in these instan- 
ces it was possible and probably necessary to vary the instructions from group 


to group in order to meet the needs of the subjects for clarification and com- 
prehension of the task. 


The problem that presented itself in testing large numbers of indi- 
viduals in industry and in military units where the subjects varied tremendous- 
ly in intelligence, age, educational achievement, life and work experience as 
well as in emotional stability was to construct an Inquiry Technique which 
would be comprehensible to the naive and not be too leading for the sophisti- 
cated subjects. This technique we were trying to construct had to fulfill the 
purpose of an Inquiry, i.e., add accuracy to the scoring of the records and 
provide qualitative criteria for the interpretation. 


The procedure followed in this study was to divide the subjects from 
college, junior college and the vocational schools into groups and to apply a 
different Inquiry Technique to each of the groups from the same source. 


The techniques considered were: 


Minimum Inquiry) (Max Hertzman) giving specific instructions only for the 


location of the responses and encouragement in general terms for addition- 
al information about the responses. 


Minimum Prodding®) (Bruno Klopfer and Sadie Sender) giving in addition to 
the previous instruction, selected examples for the use of the verious 
determinants (movement, color, shading) without directing the attention of 
the subjects to the scoring categories. 


Modified Inquiry?) (M.R. Harrower-Erickson) giving not only examples but 
actual scoring symbols to be used by the subject. 


The Instructions used for the Minimum Inquiry were those taken from 
Dr. Hertzman's article in the Rorschach Research Exchange, July 1942, and were 
as follows: "We would like to know as much as possible about the factors which 
influenced what you saw in these slides. After you have circled your responses 
we would like you to write on the inner flap what it was about the slide which 
gave you the impression you got. Or, if you want to explain your concept more 


1) This technique was used and described by Dr. Max Hertzman in the Rorschach 
Research Exchange, Volume VI, Issue 3 (July 1942). 


2) This technique was suggested by Dr. Bruno Klopfer and elaborated by the 
writer. 


3) This technique was used and described by Dr. M.R. Harrower-Erickson in 
her paper “Modifications of the Rorschach Method for Use as a Group Test" 
in the Rorschach Research Exchange, Volume V, Issue 4, (October 1941). 
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fully, tell us more about it. We must have as complete information as possible 
‘to score this test properly and we would therefore be interested in your elab- 
orating on the responses which you described in one or two words." 


In discussing this technique with Dr. Hertzman, it was learned that 
he actually did not stop with these Instructions, but gave further explenations 
to individuals separately and not involving the whole group to clear up any 
difficulties and to make the instruetions comprehensible to the subjects. How- 
ever the writer felt that if this Technique was to be considered different from 
the Minimum Prodding, it had to be circumscribed to the above quoted instruc- 
tions without further explanation. Thereforesome of the college and vocational 
school groups were tested only with these instructions. Although the Inquiry 
sections of the records obtained from the sophisticated, higher intelligent 
college groups were fairly productive, those obtained from the vocational 
school groups were meagre and inadequate for accuracy in scoring the responses 
and qualitative analyses for the interpretations. During the administration of 
this Inquiry Technique the subjects asked many questions calling for further 
elaborations or explanations of the instructions. However, in order to com- 
plete the experiment, the examiner was forced to repeat merely the instructions. 
This persistence in limiting the instructions caused confusion and frustration 
for the subjects some of whom then became resistive and rejected the task al- 
together. Of course the writer realizes that in no instance when this Technique 


was used by Dr. Hertzman or others were the conditions made as rigid as in 
this example. 


With subsequent groups tc whom this Technique was administered, the 


examiner permitted questions which were answered before the whole group. The 
questions did elicit answers which had to mention and explain or describe human 
and animal movement, color and shading, but there was no assurance that all of 
this information would be elicited by any single group. It seemed an haphazard 
way of instructing the subjects to indicate by description, explanation and 
elaboration the use of the Rorschach factors. Thus the instructions actually 
varied from group to group and the results were not comparable. Because of 
the meagerness of the Inquiry results obteined from the less intelligent and 
more neive subjects when the instructions were not elaborated and because 

when questions were permitted, the requests for information about Movement, 
Color, and Shading were necessarily haphazard, it was felt that this Technique 
should not be included in this study on the influence of variations in Group 
Method Administration upon the scorability of records. 


III. Comparison of the Influence of the Modified Inquiry and the Minimum 


Prodding on Scorability of Records. 


The two techniques of administration remaining for comparison were 
the Modified Inquiry and the Minimum Prodding. The instructions for the forn- 
er were those described by Dr. M. R. Harrower-Erickson in her paper "Directions 
for Administration of the Rorschach Group Test"L) with the exception that the 


subjects recorded the symbolsbeside their responses instead of checking the 
symbols indicated on the pages of the booklet. 


The instructions for the Minimum Prodding Technique were as follows: 
"This constitutes the first part of the test. Look at the sheet of Instruc- 


1) Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. V, p. 148 (1941) 
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tions just handed to you and we will read the ‘Instructions for Inquiry’. Fol- 
low these directions carefully as I read them to you. (Read instructions - 
illustrate locations in slide I.) 


I shall give you a further example of what you are to do. (Show 
slide VIII). Many of you perhaps saw these animals (indicate). They may have 
been seen as parts of an emblem or coat of arms, or they may have been seen as 
animals climbingor stalking prey. This portion (indicate) might have been seen 
as blue flags, or flags waving in the breeze, or this same portion may have 
been seen as cushions with blue silk or satin covers. This portion (indicate) 


may have been seen as a butterfly because of its shape or may have been seen as 
a multi-colored butterfly. 


It is important for the scoring of the test to let me know how and | 
why as well as where you saw the particular things you did."1) 


The procedure used was that of dividing the subjects from the Voca- 
tional Schools, Brooklyn College and the Junior College into two groups and 
of administering one technique to one group and the other technique to the 
other group. The number of subjects involved in this part of the study was 
155. The records were scored by the writer twice. First the records were 
scored on the basis of the information obtained from the Performance Proper. 
Then the records were rescored on the basis of the additional information ob- 
tained from the Inquiry. Therefore the scoring was based solely on what the 
subject wrote down. The writer was impressed with the close correspondence 
of the averages of the various scoring categories obtained from the different 
groups after the records were scored on the information in the Performance 
Proper. This speaks well for the consistency of the Rorschach Method. 


n A. Qualitative Results 


The scoring of the records obtained from the group to whom the 
Minimum Prodding was administered presented generally less difficulties than 
the scoring of the records obtained when the Modified Inquiry was employed 

because there was no misleading information. 


At the outset I would like to state that I agree with Dr. Harrower- 
Erickson that "The wider the experience of the Rorschach worker in general 
the easier it will be for him to score his Group records satisfactorily.) 
Unfortunately the number of Rorschach workers with that much experience is not 
great and many individuals who have hed only basic training in scoring will be 
called upon to score Group records if this Method is, and (judging by the 
recent interest and actual introduction of the Method in military and indus- 
trial organizations)it probably will be extensively used. Those scoring prob- 
lems which Dr. Harrower-Erickson was able to resolve readily because of her 
experience were perplexing and time-consuming to individuals who had achieved 
only an adequate working efficiency in scoring individual records. Some of 


the Group records in this study were given, as an experiment, to such individ- 
uals to score. 


- 
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The greatest and most frequent scoring difficulty occurred in the 
records of subjects who gave unelaborated terse responses in the Performance 
Proper, but in the Inquiry recorded @ movement symbol beside all responses 
involving animals or humans. Even the formulation of their spontaneous re- 
cording of their responses did not suggest that movement had been seen. In- 


1) See Appendix II. i 


2) Directions for Administration of Rorschach Group-Test, Rorschach Research 
Exchange, Volume V, p. 153, (1941). 
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stead of writing "two men" in Card III or “two dogs" in Card II, they chose 
the single person or animal. It was therefore hard to decide when the sub- 
ject's information should be over-ridden. Furthermore, if we assume that the 
subject is the best judge of how he saw the figures, are we justified in dis- 
regarding his information in the Inquiry even though we know from experience 
that the movement symbol was not applicable? Then again, the movement symbol 
beside the animals in Card VIII is probably legitimate, but how about the 
movement symbols in the other instances? This type of scoring difficulty re- 
quires that the Rorschach worker rescore the record several times in the light 


of the subject's whole pattern of responses. This procedure is time-consuming 
and difficult. 


The second type of scoring difficulties occurred in the records of 
those subjects who gave elaborated responses clearly indicating that they saw 
the figures in some sort of action in the Performance Proper, but recorded 
only F in the Inquiry beside the responses. These responses should certainly 
receive an M or FM determinants, and the choice of symbols should be disregarded. 
However, when this same subject does not indicate action in the Performance 


Proper but does choose the movement symbol for the response ones he be given 
credit for the M or FM determinant? 


Another type of scoring difficulty is found in the records of sub- 
jects who indiscriminately record Shading for all cards. When the examiner 
discussed this procedure with some of these subjects, it was learned that in 
some instances the shading was indicated because it was used for the concept, 
but more frequently the symbol was indicated because the shading was used to 
separate the area chosen for interpretation from the rest of the blot. One 
cannot therefore, in such cases, disregard the recorded symbol in all instances, 
but neither is one justified in scoring the shading in all instances. 


A similar situation was encountered with regard to the color symbol 
which some subjects had placed indiscriminately beside responses in both the 
achromatic and colored cards. When the subjects were questioned about this, 
they said that they put the color symbol beside their responses in the achromat- 
ic cards to indicate to the examiner that they were aware of the black color, 
and not that they had used the black color in the concepts; similarly with 
the use of the color symbol in the colored cards. Are we then justified in 


giving an FC or CF or FC' determinant indiscriminately to responses which have 
the color symbol beside them? 


There were also records in which the subjects used all four symbols 


for many of their responses. Questioning revealed the misconception that the 
greater number of factor indications would give the subject a higher score. 


Most of these difficulties were encountered in the records of the 
Vocational School subjects whose education, intelligence, ages and life's ex- 
periences were more varied than in the other groups. However, it is of in- 
terest to note that about one-third of the College and Junior College subjects 
as well as the more intelligent and educated of the subjects from the Vocation- 
al Schools preferred to give written elaborations and explanations even though 
no mention nor hint had been given by the examiner of this possibility. 


In conclusion the writer would emphasize the importance of the writ- 
ten inquiry as stated by Dr. Marguerite Hertz; "The Free Inquiry" equivalent 
to the Minimum Prodding Inauiry Method)"renders descriptions which are helpful 
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not only for scoring, but for the final interpretations which were fuller and 
more accurate than those relying on the sparser Factor Column" equivalent to 


- the Modified —— Method. Another point for consideration was suggested by 


Dr. Austin Wood;namely, whether this self-searching by the subject in decid- 
ing what symbols were used or involved in the concept did not perhaps reduce 
the valuable spontaneity of the Method. 


B. Quantitative Results 


The critical ratio statistical procedure was employed to indicate 
the int igguee of the administration techniques upon the scorability of the 
records. ‘It was decided to consider critical ratios of 2.5 and higher as in- 
dicating significant differences. 


The records were scored in all instances solely on the basis of the 
information given by the subjects. The symbols indicated by the subjects in 
their records obtained by The Modified Inquiry procedure were naively accepted 
on the basis of the subjects’ use of the symbols without any attempt to eval- 
uate or rescore them on the basis of the total pattern of the record. The 
incidence of significant critical ratios merely indicaté that a difference 
exists, but do not of themselves signify which method is better. The conclu- 
sion of the superiority or greater efficiency of either Method should be made, 
however, on the basis of the preceding discussion of the scoring problems 
presented by the two administration techniques. 


TABLE BY FACTORS 


(M) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Groups Type. of Inq. Total R Na Nb fa fb D_ S-D. 
Vocational Mod. Inq. 39 35 4 .90 .1C .08 1.5 
” Min. Prod. 49 48 1 .98 .02 
College Mod. Inq. 126 119 7 -94 .06 .03 1.2 
” Min. Prod. 92 89 3 .97 .03 
Junior College Mod. Inq. 48 42 6 -88 .12 .06 1.1 
Min. Prod. 93 87 6 
(FM) 
Vocational Mod. Inq. 62 42 20 .68 .32 .18 2.6* 
Min. Prod. 79 68 1l .86 .14 
College | Mod. Inq. 85 57 28 .67 .33 
. Min. Prod. 60 45 15 .75 .25 .08 1.1 
Junior College Mod. Inq. 44 35 9 .80 .20 
= Min. Prod. 94 83 11 .88 .12 .08 1.2 


1.) Oral contribution at a seminar discussion. 
2.) Modification of Rorschach Ink Blot Test for Large Scale Application.” 
Paper delivered before the 1942 Annual Meeting of the E.P.A. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Max Hertzman for his advice on the 
statistical procedure here employed. 
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Vocational 
- 


Junior College 


Vocational 


Junior College 


Vocational Inq. 


Prod. 


Inq. 
Prod. 


Junior College Mod. Inq. 25 25 O1. ) 
" Min. Prod. 69 69 01.00 0 0 0 


Vocational Mod. Inq. 170 99 71 .58 .42 
Min. Prod. 329 299 .09 .33 8.* 


College Mod. Inq. 189 81 108 .42 .58 
. Min. Prod. 176 136 40 .77 .23 .35 7.1° 


Junior College Mod. Inq. 155 117 38 75 25 
a Min. Prod. 379 347 -91 .09 .16 4.3* 


Key for Table by Factors 
Total R »= total number of responses using a particular determinant within a grou) 


Na = number of these responses not affected by the Inquiry, i.e. in this 
number of responses the determinant was indicated in the Performance 
Proper. 

Nb = number of these responses affected by the Inquiry, i.e. in this nun- 


ber of responses the use of the determinant was not indicated in 
the Performance Proper but in the Inquiry only. 


da = % of Na in relation to Total R 

Lb - % of Nb in relation to Total R 

D = difference between %b's obtained from both Methods of Inquiry 
&.D. = critical ratio 

aiff. 


* Indicates significant critical ratios (2.5 and over) 
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| (Fo-C* ) 
Mod. Inq. 71 48 23.68 .32 
. Min. Prod. 93 86 7 .92 .08 .24 3.9% ( 
= 
: College Mod. Inq. 108 58 50 .54 .46 1 
Min. Prod. 58 43 15 26 2.7* 
po Mod. Inq. 43 25 18 .58 .42 
Min. Prod. 84 68 16 81 19 023 2.6* 
| (FC ) 
Mod. Inq. 31 12-19 .40 .60 
- " Min. Prod. 33 23 10 .70 .30 .30 2.5* | 
- College Mod. Inq. 49 31 18 .63 .37 
- " Min. Prod. 26 23 3 .88 .12 .25 2.7% 
Mod. Inq. 30 19 33 
v Min. Prod. 51 46 5 .90 .10 .27 2.8* 
(CF-C) 
7 ee 47 38 9 .80 .20 
Min. 77 75 2. .97 .03 .17 2.8* 
32 25 7 .78 .22 .05 
(F) 


Vocational 
College 
3* " 
Junior College 
group 
ce 
m- 


Summary of Factor Ratios 
FM Fo-C FC 


Group D D D D 
diff diff. diff. diff. 
Vocational .08 1.5 .18 2.6% .24 3.9% .30 2.5% .17 2.8% .33 8. * 


College 1.1 


2.7* 25 


Junior 06 1.2 2.6* 2.8* 0 4.3* 


College 
TABLE BY SUBJECTS 
Groups Type of Inq. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Total Na Nb da db D S.D. 
(M) dirt. 
Vocational Mod. Inq. 19 17 2 
" Min. Prod. 29 28 1 


31 
23 


College 27 


20 


Junior College Mod. Inq. 16 13 3 61 .19 .08 2 
Min. Prod. 37 31 6 16 


Vocational 
Min. Prod. 20 9 -69 

College 
" 


Junior College 
" 


Vocational 

College 


Junior College 


1 
| CF-C F | 

Min. Prod. || 3 o8T one 
(FM) } 
In. 16 13 .19 .03- .18 
Min. Prod. 37 29 8 -22* 
(Fe-c') 
Mod. Inq. 19 11 8 - 58 42 025 1.88 
Min. Prod. 29 24 5 «83 17 
Mod. Inq. 21 10 -68 1.5 
Min. Prod. 23 11 12 -48 -52* 
Mod. Inq. 16 10 8 237 
Min. Prod. 37 25 12 -68 eoe 
(FC ) 
Mod. Inq. 19 14 @ 
Min. Prod. 29 21 8B 
Mod. Inq. 31 25 6 285 
Min. Prod. 23 16 7 30* 
Mod. Inq. 16 12 4 225 14 1.2 
Min. Prod. 37 33 4 89 ell 
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(CF-C) 


Vocational Mod. Inq. 19 16 3 -84 .16 
Min. Prod. 29 17 2 -93 .07 


College Mod. Inq. 31 27 4 -13 04 
. Min. Prod. 23 19 4 83 .17¢ 


Junior College Mod. Inq. 16 16 QO 100 0 0 0 
Min. Prod. 37 37 100 


Key for Table by Subjects 


Total R = Total number of subjects within each group. 


Na =» number of subjects not affected by the Inquiry, i.e. these sub- 

jects either indicated use of the particular determinant in the 
Performance Proper or did not use the determinant either in the 
Performance Proper or in the Inquiry. 


number of subjects affected by the Inquiry, i.e. these subjects 
indicated the use of the determinant in the Inquiry and not in 
the Performance Proper. 
7, of Na in relation to Total R 


47, of Nb in relation to Total R 


difference between %b's obtained from both Methods of Inquiry 


critical ratios 


instances where the Minimum Prodding induced a higher percentage 
of subjects’ who had not mentioned the use of the determinant in 
the Performance Proper, to add such information in the Inquiry. 


Summary of Subject Ratios 


Fc-C! 


D 
ait? 


Vocational -08 05 38 1.9 -02 65 .94 


College 0 0 1. 20 1.5 ell .85 .04 .4 


Junior College 03 .18 05 35 1.2 0) 0 


_C. Discussion 


1. The important data revealed in the "table by responses" can be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The vocational groups yield a greater number of significant crit- 


ical ratios indicating significant differences between the two 
methods of inquiry. 


| 
| 
fa = 
hb 
D 
| 
FM FC CF-C 
& D S.D. D D S.D. D S.D. 
ditt. ditt. ditt. 
J 
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This is not surprising in the light of the scoring difficulties re- 
ported in the section on the qualitative results. 


The ratios for the (Fc+C') and FC categories are significant for 
‘all groups revealing that the two methods of inquiry produce greater 
and more consistent differences in the use of these determinants as 

compared with most of the others. 


Utilizing again our findings in the section on qualitative results 
in order to understand the statistical findings we have to assume 
that the misconceptions produced by the Modified Inquiry induce all 
Subjects and especially the less sophisticated ones to exaggerate 
the use of (Fc+C') and FC, out of proportion to the actual use of 
these determinants in the formation of their concepts. 


The highest ratios for all groups were obtained in the F category. 


This is merely the statistical result of the fact that any determ- 
inant indications elicited by the inquiry reduce the number of F 

scores indicated in the Performance Proper. This is the most dang- 
erous element in the influence of inquiry procedures upon the scor- 
ing, since the percentage of F scores is interpretatively of great 
importance. 


The critical ratios for M are in no instanoe significant. 


This indicates that those subjects who use this determinant usually 
reveal its use during the Performance Proper and hence neither of 
the two inquiry methods can elicit much additional information 
about this category. 


2. The main results revealed in the “table by subjects" is that 
there are no significant differences between the number of subjects affected 
by either of the tnquiry methods. This fact holds whether the percentage of 
such subjects is relatively low or relatively high. Combining the results 
of both tables we find that the number of subjects adding new information 
is not significantly different, but the extent to which they do this produces 
Significantly different results. 


This leads to the conclusion that there are certain types of subjects 
who are induced by either method of inquiry to add new information about de- 

terminants but thet these same subjects respond to the two inquiry methods to 
& significantly different extent. 


If we consider the critical ratios but disregard their statistical 
Significance, we can make some additional observations. Among the 15 group 
comparisons there is 1 instance where not a single subject was affected by 
either method (the junior college groups in regard to crude color scoring); 
1 instance where the percentage of subjects affected happened to be the same 
(college groups in regard to M); 6 instances where the Modified Inquiry af- 
fected a greater percentage of subjects; and 7 instances where the Minimum 
Prodding induced the greater percentage of the subjects to change their Per- 
formance Proper status in regard to a specific determinant. 


This distribution is highly important in a negative way since the 
Modified Inquiry goes beyond the Minimum Prodding in its effort to elicit 


information about determinants. The assumption might have been justified that 
& greater number of subjects would be affected by it than by the Minimum Prod- 
ding and that the significant differences revealed in the "table by responses" 
might be due to the fact that the Modified Inquiry does a more thorough job in 
eliciting information than the Minimum Prodding. 


The distribution just described must lead to a re-consideration and 
rejection of such an assumption. The "table by subjects" seems to reveal 
guite clearly that subjects are as easily induced by either one of the two 
methods to add information. The difference between the methods is only re- 
vealed if you measure to what extent subjects are affected by it and there we 
are led to the conclusion that the Minimum Prodding avoids the possible dis- 


tortion of the scoring picture produced in certain instances by the Modified 
Inquiry. 


Thus the results of this study cannot be assumed to indicate that 
the Modified Inquiry Method would not be adequate for use with highly selective 
groups by examiners who have had wide experience with the Rorschach Method. 
However this study does inidcate that in applying the Group Method to 
heterogeneous groups the Minimum Prodding Technique is more efficient because 
it elicits no misleading information but calls forth descriptive and informa- 
tive explanations and elaborations which are helpful in the scoring of the 
records, contribute toward a more accurate qualitative interpretation, reduce 


the time for scoring, and make possible the use of less experienced workers 
for scoring of group records. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GROUP RORSCHACH 


Introduction 


This test situation is somewhat different from others you have 
taken and you will probably find it a more enjoyable experience... It is 
not a difficult test, but it is necessary that you listen carefully in order 
to carry out the instructions. As the material contained in the test will 
have different meaning for each of you, it is important that you do not 
consult your neighbors or compare notes after the test begins. 


I am going to read the directions on the sheet which has been 
handed to you. Follow these directions carefully while I read them. 


(Read_mimeographed directions ) 


Instructions for Inquiry 


This constitutes the first part of the test. Follow these direc- 
tions carefully as I read them to you. (Read instructions--illustrate 
location in Slide I). I shall give you a further example of what you are 
to do. (Show Slide VIII). Many of you perhaps saw these animals (indicate). 
They may have been seen as parts of an emblem or coat of arms, or they may 
have been seen as animals climbing or stalking prey. This portion (indicate) 
might have been seen as blue flags or flags waving in the breeze; or this 
same portion may have been seen as cushions with blue satin covers. This 
portion (indicate) may have been seen as a butterfly because it is shaped 
like one or it may have been seen as a tropical multi-colored butterfly. 


It is important to let us know how and why you saw the particular 
things you did. 


(Allow questions to be certain instructions are clear. ) 
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Appendix I* 


You know what an ink blot is. If you drop a blot of ink on a paper, 


fold it and then open it again, you find a blot that may look like something 
to you. 


On the screen we are going to project 10 ink blots which will be 
exposed for 14 minutes each. During the time when the blot is projected, we 
would like you to write.down on the left side of the crease of each sheet of 
paper your responses; that is, what you see in the blots, what they look 
like to you, what they might be. 


1. You may write down as many responses as there are different ideas which 
the blots suggest. 


Number your responses to each blot and start each new idea on a separate 
line. 


Write your responses to a single blot on one page and begin a new page 
for each new slide. 


Draw a line under your last response on each page after the slide has 
been removed from the screen. 


All responses are to be written on the left side of the crease. 


*See footnote on page 3. 
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Appendix II* 


Instructions of Inquiry 


In order to score your responses adequately, it is necessary for us 
to know where, how and why you saw what you said you saw. The 10 slides will 


be projected on the screen once more and you are asked to answer these ques- 
tions to the best of your ability. 


Location Charts 


The answer to the question "where" is to be supplied by drawing a 
circle around the part seen, or by outlining that part if it is a small area 


not easily cut off from the rest of the blot. Number the part marked off to 
correspond to the number of the response. 


Example: Responses to Card I 


(1) bat 
(2) witch 1 
(3) bell 


Description 


The questions “how" and "why" are to be answered on the right side 
of the crease of each page opposite your responses and are to be numbered to 
match responses. These explanations may be brief but should be sufficiently 
complete to provide a clear impression of your reactions to the blots. 


Example: 


Response Description 


1. Bat 1. The spread wings with the 


body in the center look 
like a flying bat. 


*See footnote on page 3. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE OBJECTIFICATION OF GROUP RORSCHACH SCORING* 


W.D. Ross, M.D. 


In the application of the Rorschach group test (1) to a military 
purpose, where it has been desirable to obtain scores which could be treated 
in a statistical manner, the difficulty has been encountered that many of 
the subjects have failed to supply information adequate for confident scor- 
ing of the determinants. This difficulty occurred whether or not booklets 
were used with headings for the designation of the determinants. In many 
cases the subjects omitted to acknowledge a determinant which is known com- 
monly to play a part in the particular response in question, e.g., the use 
of shading in an animel skin for IV or VI or the present of movement in the 
side animals in VIII. When individual inquiries have been done on some of 
these subjects it has been found that in some cases the subject was taking 
the usual determinant so much for granted that he forgot to mention it, but 
in other cases it was found that the subject would not recognize the de- 
terminant in question. With individual inquiries out of the question in 
the examination of large groups there is the danger of scoring these respons- 
es in one of two arbitrary fashions: either according to the most commonly 
used determinant for that response or according to an assumption that re- 
sponses not elaborated further are F responses. 


To reduce this dilemma to a consistent quantitative figure which 
will give some benefit of doubt to the inarticulate subject and yet penalize 
him for failure to elaborate more adequately, we have tried out a system of 
half scores. Where there is reasonable doubt between an F and an FM, an F 
and an Fc, or an Fe and ac F, etc., one-half response is scored for each 
of these. This half point system has also been extended to additional re- 
sponses, secondary determinants, tendencies to another determinant and to a 
few other scoring items. The latter include F/C, scored as one-half FC, 
C/F as one-half C F, restricted movement or poses, scoring (M) or (FM) as 
one-half M or one-half FM. In the case of secondaries, or F/Cs (M)s, etc. 
within additional responses, the scores may be reduced to + or even 1/8. 

The system of one-half scores has been applied before to some of the re- 
sponses excluding those involving percentage estimation (2) but we have 

not been aware of its application to all additionals and to these special 
cases. There seems considerable merit in using it in this way insofar as 
the subjects who present additional responses during the inquiry should re- 
ceive recognition of these in any statistical treatment of their results, 
including their total number of responses. Similarly, should the secondary 


features receive such cognizance although not to the full weight of primary 
locations and determinants. 


These modifications in group scoring procedure are submitted for 
consideration as a means of reducing secondary and doubtful scores to a 
quantitative expression which will aid in the statistical treatment of the 
data. It is recognized that something is lost in crowding these various 
nuances into the simplicity of half scores but it is believed at the same 
time that validity is added to the statistically treatable scores which are 
derived. This should facilitate the validation of the method for large scale 
screening purposes. 
References 

(1) Harrower-Erickson, M.R., Rorschach Research Exchange, V, 145, 1941, 

Directions for Administration of the Rorschach group test. 
(2) Bigelow, R.B. and Molish, H. Confidential report not citable here. 


*From the Department of Neurology and Neurosurgery, McGill University and 
the Montreal Neurological Institute. 
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RORSCHACH REACTIONS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PART TWO 
INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Lillian Wald Kay, M.A. and Pauline G. Vorhaus, M.A. 


~The purpose of this paper was to examine Rorschach records of pre- 
school children in an attempt to ascertain the development of certain cogni- 
tive factors. One hundred and thirty-eight records of children ranging in 
age from 2 years to 6 years 11 months were studied. Some of these records 
were included in an earlier analysis made by Klopfer and his collaborators(6). 


Except for 33 of the records which were taken by Vorhaus, the records 
were collected by other workers, a circumstance which left some inquiry in- 
formation unclarified. We attempted, therefore, to make only such comparisons 
as cOuld be made accurately in the absence of such information. 


Quantitative Results 


Table I shows the distribution of locations in each succeeding age 


group. Because of the comparative scarcity of d responses we have grouped 
D+d. 


Table I 
) DISTRIBUTION OF THE LOCATIONS AT DIFFERENT AGES 


_2-2.11 3-3.11 4-4.11 §-5.11 6-6.11 


22 


9. 
0. 


1 

0 
46 
51. 


*Responses which could not be scored on the basis of the information we had 
available. 


Certain trends are obvious in this distribution. The mean number of 
responses increases steadily as does the number of usual details (D+d). 


The trend is the same for the W responses up to six years of age. 
The reversal in the last year could quite possibly be the result of sampling. 
However, figures available from another study, (see page 78 ) including the 
next age groups indicate that it may not be purely accidental. 


The trend for the unusual responses (Dd @ S) is also toward the 
le general increase. The number of responses which are too vague to be scored 
is negligible in the first three groups and disappears entirely by age 5. 


The developmental pattern becomes much clearer in the percentage 
figures. There is only a slight increase from the first to the second age 
group in W%Z. From there on the relative number of W responses decreases 
steadily. Again a glance at the figures in the next age groups (see page 78) 
indicates that this cannot be an accidental result. Correspondingly the 


N 14 35 40 27 = 
W 6.2 6.7 7.1 8.4 5 : 
D+d 1.9 2.8 3.4 7.1 5 
. Dd+S om ef 6 
We, 61.8 70.6 61.8 55.0 4 
D+d+Dd% 22.1 24,9 28.1 40.4 1 


« 


increase in the absolute number of usual details (D & d) is enhanced by the 
fact that their relative number increases steadily and markedly throughout 
all five age groups. These facts may be indicators of the perceptual differ- 
entiation which previous research indicates continues well beyond early 

adolescence (4). 


Critical ratios were calculated between the first three groups (2 
years to 4 years 11 months) and the last two (5 years to 6 years 11 months) 
for the number of responses and the two locations which were used in the bulk 
of the responses (W and D+d). The difference between these two groups is sig- 
nificant for the number of responses (D/oD = 5.0) and the number of Dtd 


(D/oD = 5-7) but not for the number of W's (D/oD « 1.8). 


Table II shows for each card the percentage of children in each age 
group by whom it was rejected. * 


Table II 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH AGE GROUP REJECTING CARDS 


# of Cards 2-2.11 3-3.11 4-4.11 5-5.11 - 6-6.11 


I 29 20 
II 21 11 


19 
7 


i There are too many inconsistencies in these trends to be able to 
} say more than that the youngest group does tend to have the greatest per- 

centage of children refusing the cards. When the two age groups (2 to 4.11 
i and 5 to 6.11) are again compared in terms of percentage of cards rejected, 


the critical ratio is 3.9. The younger groups reject an average of 11.1% of 
the cards; the older group an average of 5.3%. 


Table III shows the percentage of children in each age group who 
used each of the popular responses designated by Klopfer(5). 


‘These figures include responses scored as "tendency to popular" be- 
cause we were interested in the number of responses to those cards and details 
which came close to the adult popular responses as well as those which were 
perfect populars. In this distribution, again, the trends are inconsistent 
and therefore we cannot draw any general conclusions because we have no in- 
formation as to the adequacy of our sample or the comparability of our groups. 
Several of the populars - I, the bow in III, the animals in VIII and the cat- 
erpillar in X do show consistent trends. Possibly the most interesting 
feature of this distributionsis the fact that the detail populars come in 


later and in relatively smaller number than those which are responses to the 
whole card. : 


*These figures supplement the statistics about rejection of cards as present- 
ed in the first report of this series(6). 


4 III 7 14 
| IV 21 14 
14 17 
| vI 21 11 
VII 36 8 
VIII 21 11 
IX 29 17 
| 21 6 


ls 


Table III 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH AGE GROUP USING EACH POPULAR 


2-2.11 3-3.11 4-4.11 5-5.11 cae 6-6.11 


I 7 9 15 26 32 


II 14 «83 15 22 18 
III (men) 29 37 55 67 45 
III (bow) 11 15 22 27 
Vv 21 17 40 70 55 
VI 0 0 4 5 
VIII 7 26 50 74 73 
X (spider) 0) 6 10 11 9 
X (rabbit ) 0 11 “9 
X (caterpillar) 0 0 3 | 14 


To get the data for Teble IV we divided the W responses for each 
age group into three types: outline, organized and determinant. The outline 
W's are those which are based on the general shape of the card, even when 

this outline was used only fairly accurately or quite inaccurately, as long as 
there was still some semblance of similarity between blot features and concept 
features left. If this was not the case, the response was classified as ar- 
bitrary, and not included in this table. The determinant W's are those which 
arise from color and shading rather than form. The organized W's are the re- 
sult of more activity on the part of the subject. They arise from his manip- 
ulation of the elements of the card rather- than from the naive and one-sided 
responsiveness to some quality of the card. In Tables IV end V we have in- 
cluded additional as well as main responses since we are interested in what 
the child has been able to do at any time during the performance. 


Table IV 
THE PERCENTAGE OF W RESPONSES IN EACH AGE GROUP WHICH RESULT FROM OUTLINE AND 
DETERMINANT CHARACTERISTICS AND FROM ORGANIZATION 


Outline Determinant Organized i 
2-2.11 82 17 1 
3-3.11 60 33 7 
4-4.11 63 23 14 
5-5.11 62 19 19 
6-6.11 


21 


25 


The trend for the determinant W's is not clear but for the other 
two categories it is obvious that the number determined by the outline of the 
card decreases steadily as the number determined by organization provided by 

the child increases. Except for the 6 year old group, organized W responses 

appear to be the hardest to achieve. 


Table V is also an analysis of the W responses. In this case they 
are divided according to the quality of the response. The W+ group includes 
accurate outline, good organization and reasonable (or good) determinant re- 
sponses. The “crude" group is made up of inaccurate or vague outline and 
crude determinant responses. There is no category of organized responses in 
this group since the organized responses were either considerably above the 
minimum requirement for organization and accuracy, or so markedly below this 
level, (due to very arbitrary elaborations or positional elements) that their 
form level fell below the crude outline and determinant responses. They were 
therefore included in the third group. This third group is explained by its 
title - “Arbitrary or Perseveration" and includes perseverations based on 


both outlines and determinants. The fourth group is made up of the "pseudo- 
psychotic” W's. They include confabulation, contamination, fabulation and 
CC responses. The exact definition of these types of responses is either not 
available in the literature or varies from author to author. For this reason 
the definitions used in this study are shortly summarized as follows: 


Confabulation (DW): A response in which one portion of a blot area is asso- 
ciated with one part of a concept, and the meaning of the total concept is 


assigned to the total blot area in gross violation of the actual form char- 
acteristics of this area. 


Contamination: A response in which one blot area evokes in the Subject two 
entirely separate associations like (In Card IX) "grass" to the color, and 
"Bear" to the shape of this area, and where the Subject "contaminates" these 
two associations in an incompatible manner into a concept like "grass bear" 
which is not only unrealistic, but has also neither a fantastic nor a humorous 
meaning, being simply nonsensical. 


Fabulation: A response in which the Subject facetiously combines several blot 
ereas, each of which is sensibly interpreted, (like a snake, whiskers and 

wings in the top area of Card VI) combining them into a new, fantastic concept 
in which the various ideas are merged (like "a snake with whiskers and wings") 


Confabulatory Combination (CC): Organization but no logical order within the 
whole. Different parts when pointed out fit the concept, but the configura- 
tional relationship in proportion or position is grossly neglected. 


Table V 
THE PERCENTAGE OF W RESPONSES IN EACH AGE GROUP FALLING INTO 
EACH CATEGORY OF QUALITY 


Pseudo- 

i W+ Crude Arbitrary or Perseveration Psychotic 
i 2-2.11 12 20 61 : 7 

i 3-3.11 24 24 43 9 
y 4-4.11 34 27 29 10 

| 5-5.11 51 22 13 14 
6-6.11 55 17 15 
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The W+ percentage obviously increases with age while the "crude" 
category remains approximately the same. If we group these two types together 
since both are legitimate attempts on the part of the subject to give W re- 
sponses, we find the percentage in this new group increases regularly: 32, 48, 
61, 73, 72.. The pseudo-psychotic responses increase also. These responses 
increase as the number of rejections decrease. It seems that the subjects as 
they grow older try to give some response and that the “pseudo-psychotic" type 
of inaccurate perceptions which increase with age, depends to some extent on 
intellectual and perceptual development. They are still, however, infrequent 
and their occurrence may indicate that the subject is faced with some psycho- 
logical difficulty. However, these difficulties may not be expressible in 
Rorschach terms at earlier ages. The arbitrary and perseveration responses, 


which are secondmost numerous, decrease in importance with age. The impli- 
cations of this will be discussed below. 


Discussion: 


As has been mentioned above, this analysis was made under several 


| 
| 
| 
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handicaps. Firstly, the majority of the records were collected by other work- 
ers as mentioned in the beginning. Secondly, we do not have adequate data on 
mental age, I.Q. or socio-economic status. It is, therefore, impossible to 
know whether our different age groups are comparable. Thirdly, the groups 
are too small to make detailed statistical analyses. These data obviously 

do not provide us with "norms" which will be helpful in further Rorschach 
work with preschool children. They do, however, provide interesting sugges- 
tions as to the meaning of such trends as have been noticed. It is possible 
that for the time being their greatest value is in this direction. 


We find among the Rorschach reactions in early childhood certain 
types of responses which are highly inaccurate and seem from an adult point 

of view even irrational. It would probably be more accurate to call them pree 
rational. Among them perseveration and arbitrary responses seem to be the 
most usual form of reaction in the earliest stages where we receive sufficient 
cooperation from a child to get any response at all. This type of response 
decreases regularly from year to year. However, there are other inaccurate 
responses which have been called "pseudo psychotic" because of their peculiar 
similarity with reactions otherwise found only among schizophrenics. They 

are infrequent throughout but particularly so in the early stages. From 


there on they increase slowly but seem to become extremely rare after 7 years 
of age. 


The suggestion was made above that the disturbances which are re- 
flected in "pseudo-psychotic" responses (other than perseveration and arbitrary 
responses) might need some form of perceptual or intellectual development be- 
fore they emerged. What of the group which heave previously been included 

with these - the arbitrary and perseveration responses? The suggestion has 
been made that perseveration is a “magic key",(6). When we examine many of 
these perseverated records for content we find something similar to this: 

@ bear, two bears, two bears, a big bear, a bear, a broken bear, two red 

bears, a funny bear, bears. This is quite consistent with what might be ex- 


pected from many descriptions of children's thinking generally. Curti (3) 
states that: 


"A two-year-old who has learned to apply the term ‘doggie’ to 
a cloth dog and a fur dog, and to various pictures of dogs in 
books, is heard to say ‘nice doggie’ on seeing a picture of 

a zebra or on catching sight of a squirrel in the yard." 

(pp. 244-245.) 


K. Buhler(1) describes the dynamics of the situation: 
"When a child doesn't have a name, a familiar word comes as 
@ substitute: '...as when a town child reacts with wowwow 

on seeing a calf or even calls a cow wowwow.'” (p.50) 


The children we are dealing with are those whose speech is in the 
process of development. Stern(8) places the peak of speech development be- 
tween the first and the fourth or fifth years. We know that their ability 

to explain their concepts clearly is limited. They are still learning gen- 
eral names for things. We also know that their speech is ego-centric -- 

that they are not interested in conveying precise meanings or in communicating 
their ideas to us. Piaget(7) describes it: 


“He speaks..for the most part as if he were alone, and 
as if he were thinking alouds. He speaks, therefore, : 
in a language which disregerds the precise shade of 


meaning in things and ignores the particular angle from which 
they are viewed..." (pp.39-40) 


Clark and Clark(2), working with another projective technique 
which required that the subjects identify themselves and which offered non- 
human choices as well as choices of a Negro or White child, found that up to 
the age of three there was not always identification in terms of an intrinsic 


person, but that there were “arbitrary” identifications with the animals or 
the clown. 


From the point of view of Gestalt psychology the difference between 
concept formation and verbal expression of a pre-school child and an adult 
can be described more positively with a more concrete use of concepts and 
words, the child who "disregards the precise shade of meaning" is determined 
by a different way of thinking; the object for which a name is chosen is not 
separated from its situational context. The calf or cow at this stage is not 
really different from any other wow-wow. Therefore it is not quite fair to 
say that a child “substitutes” a name for another one which it doesn't have. 
In the same sense the objective differences between the 10 Rorschach cards 
which are quite compelling for the logical adult have not yet any meaning 
for the child at the earliest stage of Rorschach reaction. Therefore the 
child can apply his "magic key" to all ten cards or give rather “arbitrary” 
responses to any one of them. 


In the light of these findings it would seem probable that further 
Rorschach research on young children would give additional information on 
these problems of ego-centricity and expression of limited concepts which 
would add to our understanding both of development in terms of Rorschach 
theory and of the psychology of children's thought. 


Summary 


138 pre-school Rorschach records were examined. The general di- 
rection of our results indicate that: 


1. The number of responses increases significantly with age. 

2. The number of W and of D+d responses also tend to increase 
with age. The W increase stops at the age of 6 years. The WY, however, 
decreases. 

3. The percentage of rejections decreases significantly with age. 

4. The tendency is for the percentage using each popular to 
increase with age. The D populars are fewer at each level than the W popu- 
lars. 

5. W's which depend on organization are fewer at all age levels 
than those which depend more on one-sided use of some characteristics of the 
card. The percentage of organized W's increases with age while those that 
are based on the mere outline of the card decrease. 

6. The W+ responses increase with age as do the pseudo-psychotic 
W's. The arbitrary and perseverated W's decrease. 

7. Suggestions are made for further study in terms of the theo- 


retical significance of these results for the understanding of preschool 
thought. 
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APPENDIX * 


Location of Responses 


No. of a 
Sub- | Re- 
jects} spon. 


40 | 11.6 
51} 13.4 
40 | 18.5 


12.5 
11.2 
13.3 
13.5 
19.9 
14.0 


10.7 
14.7 
20.3 


ee 
oo 


ow 
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*This table was contributed by Mrs. Bertha Stavrianos as a supplement to her 
paper, "An Investigation of Sex Differences in Children As Revealed by the 


Rorschach Method" published in Rorschach Research Exchange, Volume VI, No. 4, 
pages 168 - 175. 


Dd Dd&s 
Age & Sex ee 
3 Boys & Girl 
5:1-7:0 6.1153%| 4.331%} .6 | | 3% 
7:1-9:0 5.7 6.3 |47%| .9 741) .5 | 4% | 2% 
9:1-11:0 5.7131% 9.6 [52%] 1.4 8% 11.7 | % 211% 1.4 
Boys & Girl 
5:1-6:0 13 6.8 |54% | 3.9 (31%! 1.0 8%} .3 | 2% 5 | 4% 8 
6:1-7:0 27 5.8 152%| 4.5 140%] .4 44) 312% | 2% 
7:1-8:0 25 5.4141%1 6.6 .7 .5 | 4% | 2% 
8:1-9:0 26 5.91444, | 6.0 1.0 77) .5 | 4% 1% 
9:1-10:0 30 5.6 {10.3 [52%] 1.7 2.6 211% 2.3 
Boys 
5:1-7:0 | 20 3.7 .2 oti .1 3 
7:1-9:0 27 6.41447] 6.4 1.1 8% | .5 | | 2% 
9:1-11:0 | 20 5.9}/29%| 9.949%] 1.5 8% | 2.7 113% | 2% 2.9 
Girls 
> 5:1-7:0 | 20] 12.6] 5.7|45%] 4.9\39%1 1 .5 | 42] 1 
7:1-9:0 i 24]12.0] 4.8]40%] 6.1 151%; .6 1/14 
9:1-11:0 | 20} 16.6 | 5.4}32%] 9.3 156%) 1.3 6%} .6 | 3% 1¢ of 
| 9| 11.3] 7.163%] 3.3 j29%! .4 3%Z| .1 1% 3% 
11] 10.2] 0 0 li 0} 0 
14113.6 | 5.41/40%] 6.9151%! .6 .4] 3% 04 | 3% 
| 13] 15.8] 7.6148%| 5.9137%2, 1.5| .71 42] 
14 | 23.2 | 5.7}25% 411.4 149%] 2.0 9% | 3.7 | 12% 2% 4.1 
6 | 13.2 | 6.2147%} 6.3 148%! .3 24) .3 | 2% 0; 0 
4] 15.3] 6.0/39%| 5.3135%] 2.3] 15%] .8 | 5%] 1.0] 6% 1.8 
16] 12.0] 4.840%) .7 .4] 3% 3% 
11] 13.0] 5.5/42%] 6.2|48%| .7 5% | 5% 0 
13] 11.2] 4.2/38%) 6.0|54%| .5 2% oh} 
16 | 17.0] 1.4 8%} .6 | 4% el] 2% 
| 4] 15.3] 5.5/36%| 8.8/58%] .5 .5 3% 
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I. Annual Meeting 


Report about the annual meeting including reports of the standing 
committees will be published in the July issue. 


II. Editorial Note 


Mrs. Margaret R. Krafft, the author of the article "The Applica- 
tion of the Rorschach Method in a Family Case Work Agency", 
Rorschach Research Exchange Vol. VII, p. 28-35, informed us that 
her article was a summary of a thesis presented to Smith College 
School for Social Work, based on data of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York City. 


III. Regional Division 


“The Southeastern Division had its spring meeting in Atlante, Ga. 
between April 17 - 20. The first session was held at Emery | 
University. The second session was held at Lawson General Hospi- 

tal - U.S. Army. A seminar for advanced students was conducted 

by Dr. Klopfer. A similar seminar was conducted by the Louisville 
group of the Southeastern Division at Louisville, Ky., April 27-24. 
It is planned to have the summer meeting at Asheville, N.C. Exact 
date will be announced later. Those interested to participate 
should contact Dr. Otto Billig, Highland Hospital, Asheville, N.C." 
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RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Rorschach Research Exchange Vol. 
" " 


VI, 1942 
VII, 1943 


The Rorschach Technique, x-436 pages, World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Individual Record Blank: package of 25, 
40 packages, 


Picture sheets (reproductions of the ten blots on one sheet 
used as location chart for the group method), package of 100 


Copies of the two instruction sheets to be handed to group 
method subjects (including a reprint of "The Influence of 
Variations in Rorschach Group Method Administration upon the 
Scorability of the Records"),package of 100, 


*Order directly from World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


For further information, write to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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